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since in the twelfth century actual service was commuted for a
money payment (scutage), ceased to be of importance, though the
payment of scutage constituted a burdensome incident of land
tenure until it was remitted in 1385. The National Levy was a National
defensive force, organised by counties, with no liability, save in Levy*
case of invasion, to serve outside the county. The force, which had
its origin in pre-Norman days, was revived and reorganised after
the Conquest, and at its head the Sheriff was replaced by the official
now known as the Lord-Lieutenant. There was a general liability
to military service in this force, though the actual forces of the
Crown for war came to be raised by commissions of array, whereby
each county supplied a compulsory quota for the King's Army.
Strictly speaking, forces so raised could not, apart from invasion,
be compelled to serve outside their own counties. These commissions
wereafrequent ground of complaint in the time of the three Edwards;
by them and by other means the Crown strove to acquire a third
force (a standing army), which could be employed, as the need for Standing
a permanent force began to be recognised, irrespective of the limi- Araiy-
tations as to time and place which attached to the Feudal and
National Levies. The King provided himself with such an army
either by voluntary enrolment, by impressment, or by contract, if he
could afford to pay for it, or if Parliament granted him the necessary
funds. How far such a force had a lawful basis in time of peace is
doubtful. The Petition of Ri^ht, 1628, moreover, furnished a diffi-
culty in maintaining army discipline, because no departure from the
ordinary law was henceforth permissible, except on actual service.
Commissions of martial law (the law of the Constable and Marshal)
were thereby expressly declared illegal, though they were probably
illegal apart from this declaration.
The National Levy, by this time known as the Militia, was re- The Militia,
organised after the Restoration by the Militia Act, 1661. This Act
declared that:
the sole supreme government, command and disposition of the
Militia and of all forces by sea and land is, and by the laws of England
ever was, the undoubted right of the Crown.
The King was not, however, henceforth permitted to keep a
standing army beyond "guards and garrisons" of unspecified
numbers. On this footing, with constant disputes between King and
Parliament, the matter continued until the Revolution of 1688. The
Bill of Rights provided that:
The raising or keeping of a standing army within the Kingdom
in time of peace, unless it be with consent of Parliament, is against
law.